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some minds are apt to mark differences, others resemblances, and
both tend to err in opposite ways; or, again, devotion to a par-
ticular science or speculation may so colour a man's thoughts that
everything is interpreted by its light. The idols of the market-
place are those due to the use of language, and they are the most
troublesome of all
For men believe that their reason governs words; but it is also trne that
words react on the understanding; and this it is that has rendered philosophy
and the sciences sophistical and inactive.
Finally, the idols of the theatre are due to 'philosophical
systems and the perverted rules of demonstration.' In this con-
nection, Bacon classifies 'false philosophies' as sophistical, em-
pirical and superstitious. In his amplification of this division,
his adverse judgment upon Aristotle may be discounted; his want
of appreciation of Gilbert is a more reasonable matter of regret;
but, at bottom, his view is sound that it is an error either to
'fashion the world out of categories' or to base a system on 'the
narrowness and darkness of a few experiments.'
This criticism of the sources and kinds of error leads directly to
an explanation of that 'just and methodical process' of arriving at
truth which Bacon calls the interpretation of nature. The process
is elaborate and precisely defined; and it rests on a special view
of the constitution of nature. Neither this view nor the details
of the method have exerted much influence upon the progress of
science. But underlying them both was the more general idea of
the importance of an objective attitude to nature and of the need
of systematic experiment; and of this general idea Bacon was,
not indeed the originator, but the most brilliant and influential
exponent In the study of nature, all preconceptions must be set
aside; we must be on our guard against the tendency to premature
* anticipations* of nature: 'the subtlety of nature is greater many
times over than the subtlety of argument'; men must be led back
to the particular facts of experience, and pass from them to
general truths by gradual and unbroken ascent; 'we must begin
anew from the very foundation/ for *into the kingdom of nature as
into the kingdom of grape entrance can only be obtained vub
persona infantis.'
These general but fruitful ideas do not exhaust Bacon's teach-
ing. He looked forward to the speedy establishment of a new
philosophy which should be distinguished from the old by the
completeness of its accoimt of reality and by the certainly of its
restilta His new method seemed to give him a key to the subtlety